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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


“RELIGION IN PRACTICE” 


To the Editor of The Chrisiian Register: 

The Open Forum in The Register is an 
admirable adventure, and in the spirit of 
it some comments on Professor Lincoln 
Fairley’s editorial, ‘‘Strike,” published in 
the issue of March 5, may be admissible. 

What is written is without the least 
doubt intended to inform, and was inspired 
by sympathy for worthy and needy people; 
but the implications need thought and 
scrutiny. Professor Fairley presents “‘force”’ 
as the garment workers’ last argument. 
Force never was and never will be an argu- 
ment at any time anywhere; it excludes 
argument and produces bad mental and 
spiritual conditions in all cases. It is a 
fateful guidance that recommends it. The 
first, continuous and last resort should be 
the efforts that comply with the spirit in- 
herent in the Christian expression ‘‘over- 
come evi! with good.”’ 

Professor Fairley’s word, ‘‘When they 
(the manufacturers) take this attitude, and 
when wages are as low as they are in Bos- 
ton’s cotton garment industry, a strike 
becomes the only means by which the 
workers can hope to improve their posi- 
tion,” can only be called a foundation of 
sand. 

The good safe enjoyable house in which 
there can be peace, prosperity, progress and 
happiness is built on the “‘rock’’; and the 
Christian religion in practice, consistent 
and persistent practice, is the rock. Let 
both sides in the industrial strifes take no- 
tice, digest the truth as it is presented; 
think of employees proceeding in a dele- 
gated body, to their employer (not to 
the association of employers) to say they 
are mindful of all the risks in the prosecu- 
tion of a business, of all the social burdens 
it entails; how their desire is for the stand- 
ing and progress of the business, and then 
with due earnestness present their human 
needs and hopes. Do the Christian propa- 
gandists of today think enough of the 
depths in the symbolic expression of the 
old-time seer ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the Sin of the world. 
In him was life and the life was the light 
of men.” 

Alfred Cross. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

* * 


ANOTHER AGREES WITH MR. ZUG 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The letter of George B. Zug of Winter 
Park, Fla., appearing in your issue of 
March 5, expresses opinions which agree 
substantially with my own. 

I believe that our free religion will de- 
rive its greatest strength from the measure 
of attention it will give to the fundamental 
eternal truths. 

The discussion of economic and political 


OUR FORUM 


questions for the purpose of illustrating 
these fundamentals may be extremely 


valuable, if studied without prejudice from ~ 


different angles. 

On the other hand I fear that anyat- 
tempt to induce even a small group of 
Unitarians to express, not as individuals, 
but as a group, opinions (leading eventually 
to actions) concerning controversial ques- 
tions in politics or economics, will have the 
effect in the end of weakening our fellow- 
ship, because it will interfere with our so- 
much-priced freedom. 


I should like to conclude with stating — 


my belief that the most efficient way to 
progress will be secured by the free de- 
velopment of the individual. 
B. W. Begeer. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
* * 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The writer wishes to call attention to 
Consumers’ Cooperation.as a thing which 
the members of the liberal church would 
do well to know about, to practice, to 
teach and to promote. 

Stated in simplest terms, cooperation 
of consumers is carried on by a store which 
is owned by consumers. Each consumer 
Owns one or more shares of stock in the 
company to furnish the capital to buy the 
goods at wholesale and to carry on the 
business. Goods are sold at the going 
retail prices but the members get dividends 
on their stock and there is handed back to 
members all above the cost of goods and 
expenses, so the goods cost the consumer 
lses than at the ordinary retail stores. 

The idea was first worked out by a dozen 
poor weavers at Rochdale, England, 
ninety years ago, but now has its own 
wholesale, many productive plants, its 
own banks, and is the largest mercantile 
business in England. Other countries in 
Europe-have successful cooperatives. 

Cooperation has grown very slowly in 
the United States until the past few years, 
but is spreading rapidly now, especially 
in the West. 

Consumers’ Cooperation benefits every- 
one connected with it and is so beneficent a 
thing that our churches should encourage 
it in every way possible, and members 
should join a store if convenient in their 
neighborhood. 
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The merchant in business for profit is 
tempted to charge the consumer too much, 
to conceal from him the quality and cost 
of the goods, to sell him too much or to sell 
him the wrong thing. All of these evils 
are avoided by the cooperative store and 
no one is hurt. 

Readers wishing further _ Siforenatiae 
should send ten cents for a copy of the 
magazine, Consumers’ Cooperation, for 
February, 167 West oe St., New York 
City. 

Emerson P. Harris. 

Orlando, Fla. 

ok * 


. BADGES IN BOSTON 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Anniversary Week stands out in the 
mind of every good Unitarian as a grand 
reunion of old friends and a time for the 
making of new ones, all of whom are intent 
upon the growth and betterment of our 
liberal faith. The inspiration of these 
meetings creates a desire to share with 
others the joy of our fellowship. We know 
there are millions of thinking people who 
have disregarded the more rigid doctrines 
and are churchless, but how can we reach 
them? 

Anniversary Week offers a golden op- 
portunity. Let us make it known that 
it is a great gathering of loyal Unitarians 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and even from Europe. This 
cannot be done through the press alone, 
for only those already interested read the 
newspaper reports. We must overcome 
our Puritanical modesty and adopt drastic 
measures, by reaching out through public- 
ity. 

If suitable ribbon badges are provided 
each one of us can show his devotion and 
do his part to publicize our faith by wear- 
ing one. We could therefore identify our- 
selves as Unitarians not only to outsiders 
but to each other. In this way delegates 
from afar could contact each other on their 
travels. These badges would ‘“‘tell the 
world” that liberal religion is still flour- 
ishing in this land of ours! 

Gertrude V. Hastings. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

* * 


APPRECIATE RADIO SERVICES 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


We wish to express to the Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Mass., our appre- 


ciation of its broadcasts, as announced in — 


The Christian Register. We are exceedingly 
grateful for the inspiring message given 
by the minister, Dr. Maxwell Savage, and 
also we extend our thanks for the fine 
music. To the congregation we send our 
hearty approval of the responsive reading, 
every word of which is clearly heard over 
the radio. 
most beautiful closing to a service of such 
high quality as that given by the Worcester 
church. J 


q 


The ‘Nune Dimittis’ is a 


C. Alice Stebbins, ie 


for a group of listeners in Peterboro, N. H.* 
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Samuel Hobart Winkley: Minister and Teacher 


Christopher R. Eliot 


April 5 marks the anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Hobart Winkley. It seems, therefore, particularly 
fitting that this tribute to his ministry should be published 
at this time. 


MUEL HOBART WINKLEY entered the 
Ministry-at-Large on September 1, 1846, 
succeeding Dr. Andrew Bigelow as minister of 
Pitts Street Chapel, Boston, continuing there 
and at Bulfinch Place Chapel for fifty years in active 
service, and for fifteen years as minister emeritus. 

Looking through his printed reports, covering 
the fifty years, one is impressed with the fact that he 
never wavered from his original purpose nor changed 
in any essential way his methods. His purpose was 
to help and save individuals, and his method was 
the direct, personal approach to each as minister and 
pastor. Even in his teaching or preaching this was 
manifest. His sermons were not discourses or essays. 
It was just talking, talking to his listeners as a friend, 
as if they were members of a family. As inscribed upon 
his monument, the story was this: 

Through more than two generations, he went in 
and out among his people who loved and followed him. 
Anointed to preach the gospel and to minister, he shared 
their sorrows and their joys, opening many pathways 
into life. The Sunday school was his harvest field. 

He inspired the teachers, revealing to them the treas- 
ures of spiritual life. Little children came to him as to 
a father and he taught them. The spirit of Christ abode 
in him and was a well-spring of joy. . . . A multitude 
whom no man can number, rise up and call him blessed. 

He came of a sturdy New England family. His 
father, ‘Captain John,’ commanded the privateer 
Fox in the war of 1812; and his great great grand- 
father, “Captain Francis,” served at the capture of 
_ Louisburg. The first of his family in America was 
Samuel Winkley, from Clitheroe, Lancashire, who 
settled in Portsmouth in 1680. On his mother’s side 
he was descended from Samuel Hobart of Exeter, 
N. H., distinguished as a patriot, soldier and states- 


man. From such an ancestry he inherited not only. 


“a sound mind in a healthy body,” but qualities and 
virtues which made him, too, a worthy soldier of the 
Lord and a brave 
peace. He was born in Portsmouth on April 5, 1819. 

Religiously, the family was orthodox, but of the 
more liberal type. Samuel, at the early age of seven, 
used to attend prayer meetings and to distribute 
tracts in the saloons of the neighborhood, but his 
‘spiritual independence soon manifested itself. At 
twelve he tried his best to be converted in the ortho- 
dox fashion, and attended a great revival for the pur- 
pose. But he found it of no use and finally gave it up, 


q i, 


“captain” for righteousness and. 


resolving just to acknowledge his weakness, conse- 
crate himself to the service of God and his children, 
and offer himself to the church; and the church was 
wise enough to accept him on those terms. 

Then followed nine years of business in dry goods 
stores, 1834-1843, in Boston and Providence, during 
which time he was reading and thinking and working 
in church and Sunday school. He was largely instru- 
mental in establishing a ministry-at-large Sunday 
school in Providence, where he would sometimes make 
the fires, sweep the rooms, and occasionally preach. 
When in Boston, he had a class in the Howard Sunday 
school, at Pitts Street Chapel. His heart was al- 
ready enlisted in the kind of work which later became 
his for life. 

In 1848, he entered the Harvard Divinity School 
and was graduated in 1846, in the same class with 
Octavius B. Frothingham, Samuel Johnson and Samuel 
Longfellow. In 1865 he received the honorary degree 
of master of arts. 

Immediately after graduation he accepted a call 
to the ministry-at-large at Pitts Street Chapel, Bos- 
ton, and this proved to be his life-work. He was 
ordained at the Chapel on October 11, 1846. In 1869 
Bulfinch Place Chapel was built, largely due to Mr. 
Winkley’s efforts, and there his ministry continued, 
covering in all a period of sixty-five years. 

It would be impossible to tell the story of Mr. 
Winkley’s remarkable success as a minister-at-large. 
He was not like other ministers of his generation. He 
was much more human, and the people quickly learned 
to love him. But he surprised them by the directness 
of his appeal and the frankness of his advice. He was 
a lover, but also a leader, of his flock, and they fol- 
lowed gladly, recognizing his sincerity and wisdom. 

Religiously, humanly speaking, he knew no divid- 
ing lines between rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
good and bad. All were children of God, and wherever 
there was need he would go. His was the spirit of a 
pure democracy, the spirit of brotherly interest and 
good will. ‘“There is nothing so satisfying as service,” 
he said; “love is love, however you spell it. After all, 
living for others is heaven. I don’t care about having 
my name in a book; but show me how I can be of 
greater service to men and I’m all ready for you.”’ 

No wonder people loved him and followed him. 
No wonder the church and Sunday school flourished. 
No wonder he became in those good old days, “Bishop”’ 
of a parish covering not only the West End of Boston, 
but reaching out into twenty-eight surrounding towns 
—a ministry-at-large indeed. There was a time when 
the Sunday school numbered 350, with fifty or sixty 
teachers drawn from the other Unitarian churches. 
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His activities were incessant, including teachers 
meetings, classes for Bible study, natural history, 
sewing, gymnastics, and specially for the development 
of what he called ‘‘the higher life.” 

One of Mr. Winkley’s special gifts was that of 
training and inspiring his teachers. He was himself 
a master in the art of teaching. His method was that 
of asking questions. He was known among his brother 
ministers as the “Interrogator.”” He would analyze 
a subject and teach it by questions, thus stimulating 
the pupil’s own thought. He would argue not by 
taking sides, not by direct statements, but by drawing 
out his opponent’s answers in such a way as to make 
him see the truth for himself and acknowledge it. 

“My wife is dead,” a friend whom he met ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, I guess not,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean?” said the man in astonish- 
ment. 

“When you moved from your old house into your 
present home, did you think that your family were 
all dead?” 

“Of course not, but what do you mean?”’ 

“Well, I have lived in quite a number of bodies 
in the course of my life, but, because of that, I haven’t 
died! Why then, if this earthly house should be dis- 
solved, may we not have a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens?” 

Mr. Winkley rendered notable service to his own 
Sunday school and the Unitarian denomination by the 
preparation of a series of lesson-books upon the Bible 
and practical religion, or, as he liked better to say, 
practical piety. Several of these were published in 
many editions, by the Sunday School Society, and had 
a wide circulation.. The best known were ‘The Son 
of Man,” “A Man’s. True Life,” and ‘‘The Higher 
Life.”’ These filled an important place for many years 
and were supplemented later by a question book for 
normal classes. 

Mr. Winkley was not only a teacher but a minis- 
ter. He gave a course of lectures on the ministry at 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1869-70, and at Mead- 
ville in 1872. But his chief work was that of a pastor. 
It was his delight to minister, both by word and deed, 
assisting, comforting, inspiring. He was interested 
in community problems, but his genius lay in reach- 
ing and influencing individuals. His Sunday school 
pupils were his children; his congregation’ was his 
family; his parishioners, far and wide, his best friends. 
fuccessful in the pulpit, where his sermons were often 
hike heart-to-heart, talks, he believed that his best 
work was in the homes of his people or in the little 
“band-box” of a study, where by appointment he 
would meet them individually and talk face to face. 
Sometimes it would be like a confessional, that little 
room; sometimes a council chamber for conference; 
and many times a “‘Holy of Holies’’ where visions of 
God and duty and heaven would be revealed. 

The charm of his character was its overflowing 
geniality and good cheer; and the secret of his happi- 
ness, in youth as in old age, was his entire submission, 
in strength or weakness, to the Father’s will. It was 
the child relationship that touched him most deeply. 
“Father,” he would say, “what wouldst thou have me 
do today?” 


Mr. Winkley’s home was for many years in 
Louisburg Square, not far from the spot on which the 
first settler of Boston, William Blackstone, had his rose 
garden and orchard. This was typical of Mr. Wink- 
ley’s joy in life; but when pain or sorrow came, he 
would exclaim: “I suppose some people would think 
the good Father ought to manage things differently, 
but I know that he has other ways of teaching us les- 
sons than by joy. Some of the best have come to me 
by experiences I thought mighty hard. My mistakes 
have been in not understanding. He is getting us 
ready to graduate. He never made a mistake”—and 
then he would say, with that delicious humor with 
which he was abundantly blessed, “at least, not since 
I have known him. He knows what is best about as 
well as I do. He opens the way, and we travel as it 
opens. If we can only live the life of love! But 
human love is not sufficient. We must get close to 
the Infinite Love, cuddling, I call it, cuddling down 
close into the everlasting arms.” 

Now in the narrative of such a life statistics seem 
almost out of place. We feel like quoting St. Paul’s 
words: “The letter killeth; the spirit giveth life.” 
Nevertheless the story would be incomplete without 
a few outstanding facts to show Mr. Winkley’s success 
in building and administering a parish. 

When he came to Pitts Street Chapel it was not 
strong in numbers, either in its congregation or Sun- 
day school. He himself tells us, in one of his reports 
(1889), that he had ‘‘only thirty-nine families with 
which to begin.” There had been many more, but due 
to changing ministers they had largely vanished. 
As Mr. Winkley pointed out, it is ‘‘one peculiarity of 
the ministry-at-large that every man must begin 
afresh, gather his own flock, yes, and do his work after 
his own fashion.” This was certainly his experience in 
1846; but he was soon able to report a parish of 250 
families and a membership of 275 in the Howard 
Sunday school, with forty-five teachers. His working 
program was “personal visiting” on four or five days 
each week; receiving callers at his own house from 
nine to eleven o’clock every day; social religious meet: 
ings three times each week, a church meeting once a 
month; teachers’ meetings two or three a week; Sun- 
day services morning and afternoon for both congrega- 
tion and Sunday school; and a Sunday evening confer- 
ence; his single purpose being “‘to change men”’ and 
to seek “their souls’ salvation.” 

As time went on, the number of families increased 
to 300 and the Sunday school, including teachers, to 
330, which level was maintained for many years. 
In fact the numbers reported in 1871, after the new 
chapel in Bulfinch Place had been built, were 379 
families and a Sunday school total of 389, with a school 
attendance, “on a good Sunday,” of 320. At one 
time there were four teachers’ meetings a week, five 
services of one kind or another on Sunday, meetings 
almost every evening, and several afternoons, histori- 
cal, literary, scientific classes, a “‘pastor’s circle” for 
girls, a “Boys’ Own Club,” a ‘Health Association,” a 
“Children’s Religious Meeting,” the “Luctators,” 
1. €., a group of men helping to rescue each other from 
intemperance, a “Social Union,” a “Debating Club,” 
a “Sewing Circle,” the “Pitts Street Chapel Asso- 
ciates,”’ the Guild of Young People—not all of these 
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at one time, of course, but an amazing number regu- 
larly; maintained with unfailing activity, and touching 
as many as a thousand individuals each year. 

The people reached were almost altogether Ameri- 

cans, in the earlier years from the neighborhood, after- 
wards from the suburbs and neighboring towns. They 
were people who needed the help, guidance, friendship, 
inspiration, of such a church and such a ministry. 
They were people without church connections, and 
quite unable to meet the usual church expense; intelli- 

- gent, but often in need of material assistance, and al- 
ways in need of moral and spiritual training. Mr. 
Winkley called it “a free church at the service of 
everybody.” Its object was not merely to relieve the 
poor; not merely to reform the vicious. How Mr. 
Winkley disliked those words, ‘‘poor and vicious.” 
He never used them. He sought ‘‘to elevate the poor 
above their poverty, to pour upon all the light of that 
knowledge which rejoices the angels, and to infuse that 
spirit into men which shall make them find happiness 
under any circumstances and be a fountain of saving 
and blessed influences to others.’’ So the result was 

_ good, self-respecting and for the most part self-sup- 
porting families, drawn Be for worship and re- 

 ligious improvement. 

‘ “This is my congregation, & he would say, “‘not the 
heathen; not the poor and vicious; not beggars, or those 
in rags; but anyone in need, of any class. Because our 
children are clean and well clothed, intelligent, and in 
good health, it does not prove that they are not for the 
ministry-at-large. We have helped them to be what 
they are.” 

For twenty-four years Mr. Winkley carried on 
this work at Pitts Street Chapel. By that time the 
need of a larger and more suitable building was so 
great that land was bought and Bulfinch Place Chapel 
was erected. For this purpose about $40,000 was 


raised, largely by Mr. Winkley, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the old chapel. The new build- 
ing was dedicated on December 26, 1869, and a new 
era of enthusiasm and prosperity began. 

Certain changes, however, were taking place in 
the character of the neighborhood and in city con- 
ditions generally, which greatly affected the church 
work, making it much more difficult and gradually 
limiting its possibilities. When the Neighborhood was 
the Parish, visiting was comparatively an easy task and 
a continuous process, week in and week out; athousand, 
even two thousand, calls a year. But in his later 
years, with his congregation scattered among twenty 
or more outlyir~ suburban districts, with from three 
to four huncred families, Mr. Winkley considered 
himself fortunzie to cover the entire list once a year, in 
the fall, and to limit his calling at other times to special 
needs or opportunities. 

Moreover, the group meetings for conversation, 
teaching, or pleasure, in which he so delighted, became 
less frequent, on account of distance and expense. 
Again, opportunities for self-improvement, study, 
sociability, in local clubs or communities, became so 
numerous that some of those offéred by the Chapel 
were not needed. Other changes, the neighborhood 
becoming largely of the lodging house, and not family, 
type, the population becoming increasingly foreign, and 
in general the attractions and complications of city 
life, inevitably made it more and more difficult to 
maintain the old loyalties or to gain new. The wonder 
is that the Chapel held its own so long. Could there 
be a better tribute to the power of Mr. Winkley’s 
personality than this—the effectiveness of his re- 
ligious teaching, and the devotedness of his ministry, 
continuing as it did through fifty years of active ser- 
vice, and for many years afterwards. 

To be concluded in The Registér of April 16. 


The Cross in the Heart 


A Sermon 
Henry F. Waring 


The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


BaiHE first line suggests a Unitarian negation, 
s) the second a Unitarian need. 


A Unitarian Negation 
As a young preacher, nominally a Baptist 
but really a Unitarian, I used to emphasize the nega- 
tion of that first line. I preached—to quote from my 
first book—‘“‘Christianity and Its Bible’: 


It is because the church is deficient in the strenuous, simple 
life of purity, righteousness, mercy and love that the prospect for 
an early solution of the great problems is not very bright. Why 
this deficiency? A number of answers might be given, each with 
_ its measure of truth. The conviction has been deepening with me 
for years that a wrong view of the cross is an important explana- 
tion for this deficiency. When Christians sing of their “happy 
condition” as “free from the law’ because ‘Jesus has bled,” it 
should be definitely understood that the freedom is not in any 
_ degree that of antinomianism. This, from two words meaning 
_ “against law,” in its emphasis on faith ignores, and even denies, 
its obligation to keep even the moral law. 


It has different forms and degrees. In its worst form it is 
expressed by the lines: 
“You may rip, you may tear, 

You may cuss, you may swear; 

But you’re just as sure of heaven 

As if you’d done gone there.” 
I frequently have heard this erroneous view of the cross expressed 
in a milder way in such testimonies as this: ‘‘I am covered with 
the blood. God does not see me; he sees the blood. My stand- 
ing therefore is all right in heaven, no matter what my state is 
here on earth.” 

The danger of this wrong view of the cross is not when it ex- 
presses itself in these forms; for, in so doing, it is committing 
suicide today. The danger of this view is its subtle presence in 
such a vague way that it does not find clear expression in words, 
but, nevertheless, works disastrously in preventing the Abound- 
ing Life. Here, for instance, is a deacon of the church. He has 
had an emotional experience of which he speaks as his conversion 
and has what he calls faith in Jesus, his-savior. Nevertheless, 
he is not living as pure and honest and'loving a life as his neighbor 
who belongs, according to the deacon, to the class of ‘‘sinners” 
whom the deacon exhorts to come to Christ to be saved. Deep 
down in his heart he knows that he would not care to have his 
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own record (in business, etc.) compared with that of his neigh- 
bor. Yet he firmly believes that, while his neighbor’s future is 
dark, if not black, his own future is gloriously bright; and this 
belief, to some extent, prevents him from being as good a man as 
his neighbor. 

The cross is not an iron anchor with which to grip the lazy 
shore of false security. It is the mast on which to spread the sail 
that makes for joyous progress to the haven of a heavenly bliss 
through Christlike character. Those who look upon it as a fire- 
escape from hell, rather than as means of rising above the self- 
ishness of sin, have missed its mighty meaning for this sinful 
world. 

With but little change I could preach that mes- 
sage today. But the chances are that it would be 
not “in season,” but rather ‘out of season.” As a 
Unitarian minister of, now, a dozen years standing, I 
am feeling increasingly that we should emphasize not 
what disgusts us, but what we admire. We should 
boast less of what we are free from and boast more of 
what we are free for. The world does not need our 
negations so much as our affirmations if we live in 
keeping with them. It needs, less, negation concern- 
ing the Cross on the Hill than it does affirmative living 
of the Cross in the Heart. For the world’s sake, and 
our own, we Unitarians greatly need to give heed, do 
we not, to the suggestion in the second line of our 
couplet. 


The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


A Unitarian Need 


Very significant to me are the last two sentences 
of “Jesus—A New Biography,” by S. J. Case. Dean 
Case has gone back not simply to but of the Gospels. 
He knows what has been written against the histo- 
ricity of Jesus and about his so-called “anmartyrlike 
anguish.” He himself is radical. He does not make 
the ethic or religion of Jesus normative for today. 
And, yet, he closes his scholarly work with the words: 


And what Jesus demanded of others he himself was 
ready to perform. His own loyalty to the ideals that 
he preached carried the prophet from his carpenter’s 
home in Nazareth to Christendom’s cross on the Gol- 
gotha hill. 


However late it came into. his vision, upon that 
cross on Golgotha died as a martyr the prophet who 
had the Cross in his Heart. Inspired by him, through- 
out the centuries there have followed in his train many 
martyrs, whose “blood was the seed of the church,” 
and many confessors who were ready to die for their 
ideals because they, too, had the Cross in their Hearts. 


Forward the fathers fought. Forsooth, 

Not passioned prayers and sighing songs 
Sufficed for them through whom the truth, 
Enfleshed and fearless, righted wrongs. 


Their progress thrills. Their courages awes, 
Losing themselves in causes high— 
Ashamed to live if for a cause 

Bigger than they the call to die. 


Time changes creed, but not the need 
Of that same dauntless will today— 
Of heroes, brave in word and deed, 
Who look on life that self-same way— 


Their dauntless loyalty challenges us, though our 
beliefs and ideals may differ considerably from theirs. 


To be inspired, as they were, by the example of Jesus’ 
costly loyalty to his ideal it is not necessary for us to 
accept his pre-scientific views, even his views of the 
hereafter and of God. 


Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? A)! let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he. 


Sometimes it may be advisable to say, “Leave then 
the Cross as ye have left carved gods,” but it would be 
“a more excellent way” if we could reveal in our lives 
the Cross in our Hearts—the spirit, not of weak 
submission, but of heroic triumph over self for the 
sake of our ideals. ; 

The example of Jesus being what it is, together 
with the fact that we are living in Christendom, 
makes it very fitting, it seems to me, in writing for 
The Christian Register, to use Christian phraseology 
in referring to this spirit. But I am well aware that. 
it may be well expressed in other terms. 

In an already famous passage in his great little 
book, “‘A Common Faith,” Dr. John Dewey writes: 


Any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end 
against obstacles, and in spite of threats of personal 
loss, because of conviction of its general and enduring 
value, is religious in quality. Many a person, inquirer, 
artist, philanthropist, citizen, men and women in the 
humblest walks of life, have achieved, without pre- 
sumption and without display, such unification of them- 
selves and of their relations to the conditions of exist- 
ence, 


To me this reads like a philosophic commentary 
on the line, “The Cross in thine own heart alone can 
make thee whole,” of which a psychologic commentary 
may be found at the climactic close of Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot’s “The Meaning of Right and Wrong”: 


Our divided mind hungers to escape into unanimity. 
. ... The plain fact is that nothing is so deep in us 
as the passion for an opportunity that will bring the 
whole of us into action. Most of the time we are a 
dozen removes away from that. We dawdle along at 
a snail’s pace. We peck and pull at a corner of our 
job. But when the chance comes to give all that is in 
us and to risk all for what we love, then we know that 
we have met our need, and that for this end we came 
into the world. 


Whatever the phraseology-—psychologic, philo- 
sophic or Christian—by which it be expressed, would 
it not be well if in our denominational appraisal we 
honestly faced the question as to whether, after all, 
this spirit is not our supreme need? Perhaps our 
deficiency in it is the problem of all our problems. 

_ Paul wrote to the Ephesians to buy up the oppor- 
tunity because the days were evil. I still think that in 
these evil days Unitarians have a great opportunity. 
But are we willing to pay the price to be courageously, 
wholeheartedly loyal to the ideal ‘‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister?” 

A Unitarian minister has just written: “I early 
learned the jealousies and ill-feelings which animate 
people in church work and cause them to mistake the 
love of glory for religious devotion.” Is it true that, 
with the exception here and there of a few unselfish — 
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church workers, Unitarians neglect the church; or if 
they come it is for selfish reasons? To the extent that 
this is true, is it because, no longer bullied by hell or 
bribed by heaven, there has never been imparted to 
them a high, positive passion for cooperative altruistic 
work? 

Many of them, it may be, have been taught, or 
have caught, a culture that has no cross in it. The 
good manners of the cultured consist of little sacri- 
fices. Because of these sacrifices culture is good, but 


because they are little it may be far from sufficient. 
A man may be cultured, as the word goes, and yet be 
very selfish. He may be cowardly cautious, governed 
by policy rather than principle. He may be graciously 
cunning in gratifying his vanity and vindictively tar- 
tarous if it be scratched. A would-be superman, he 
may be very petty with a heart too small for the 
Cross—a cultured midget in these ‘‘mighty days’ when 
the supreme need is for men who, with the Cross in 
their hearts, will ‘be equal to the days.” 


Adventures in Social Control’ 
Eric H. Thomsen 


) URSUING our aims in practical spirituality” 
KR) surely means that in pursuit of abiding 
Hi values we find ourselves irretrievably com- 
mitted to the quest of such practicable en- 
richment of life as will find characteristic expression in 
overflowing, animating, contagious vitality—leaving 
people not beaten, starved, frustrated, desperate, but 
satisfied that while the day’s work may tell, it has also 
been worth doing; while problems remain, starvation, 
nakedness and unsanitary housing need not be among 
them; while the strain of life may yet weigh heavily, 
it need not be felt as meaningless drudgery. Though 
working, men need not be too exhausted for normal 
family or neighborhood relationships nor too dull to 
be sensitive to the power of constant growth or the 
beauty of the setting sun. 

In thinking about what is desirable let us not be 
too utopian, but remember that what is desirable is 
at any given moment severely limited by that which is 
possible. The possible social well-being within our 
reach at this present moment is indicated in this pas- 
sage from Salter’s ‘““Recovery’’: ‘“We are, if we would 
but grapple with our fate, the most fortunate of the 
generations of men. Now, and now only, our material 
resources, our technical knowledge, our industrial 
skill, are enough to afford every one of the world’s 
teeming population physical comfort, adequate leisure 
and access to everything in our rich heritage of 
civilization that he has the personal quality to 
enjoy.” 

However, let us also realistically admit that this 
potential plenty of food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, education, recreation, reasonable comfort—this 
whole possibility of widespread civilized living—so far 
from being realized has actually taken the form of un- 
paralleled want, hardship, human indignity and cruel 
despair. Within grasp of worthwhile achievements 
- and abiding satisfactions far beyond the boldest 
dreams of our forebears, we have drifted into the worst 
economic dislocation in history. Within reach of 
culture, poise, happiness, countless multitudes have 
remained crude, confused, unhappy and jazzy. Walter 
M. Horton has admirably defined jazz, the perfect 
symbol of our mood, as “‘raucous ribaldry on the sur- 
face, with a deep undercurrent of the blues, synco- 
pated to conceal the heartbreak, blaring loud disso- 


*From an address given before the Mid-Western Conven- 
ion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, March 28, in St. Louis, 


nant defiance at all who would presume to question 
the genuineness of its hilarity.” 

Struthers Burt has pictured the bearer of that 
mood, the typical man of today—‘‘that strange, ab- 
surd, pathetic, notable, conquering Hamlet of the 
modern world, with his catchwords and his motor 
cars, a score of platitudes on his lips and a score of 
unrealized desires in his heart.” 

And the mood of tomorrow? Perhaps an ob- 
server of prevailing attitudes among university stu- 
dents has indicated it: “The young are eager and 
hungry—for faith, for work, for a leader whom they 
can trust and follow without question. . . . They are 
not interested in what at one time I would have gone 
to the stake for—I mean liberty of thought. Give 
them the possibility of ardor in achievement and they 
would not care a hang about—for example—the free- 
dom of the press. . . . Once the young have found 
their leader and accepted his purpose, there will 
be a revolution.” (Sir Michael Sadler writing of 
Oxford.) 

As a matter of fact we do live in an age of revolu- 
tion in which our loyalty is being daily demanded to 
conflicting philosophies of life. 

A nation larger than ours much to our dismay has 
embraced a political creed with which most of us differ. 
Let it be said at once that Christianity may have 
more points in common with Communism than most 
of their critics are aware. Christians should find it 
easy to recognize the need for drastic change as well 
as for redistribution of goods. The early Christians 
expressed the genius of their religion in their subordi- 
nation of individual concern to collective needs. A 
Christian society would almost of necessity be a class- 
less society. And we need not be unduly alarmed by 
the alleged materialism of Russia, which may be 
chiefly the assertion of man’s power to control and 
remake material factors for his own purposes. 

If, nevertheless, as Christians we do not look to 
Russia for a solution for our problems, it is because of 
crucial divergences rooted in our conception of life: 
to the economic determinism of the Bolshevik we ob- 
ject that the conditions which ultimately determine 
human history are ethical and will finally prevail. 
The whole history of Christian idealism is rooted in 
social conflict—we need not be naive about struggle, 
we find ourselves constantly in the midst of it—but we 
insist that primary ends are not achieved by secondary 
means and that our methods even in democracy’s 
struggle with plutocracy must be consistent with our 
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goals. As Christians we are eager to see the economic 
basis for life entirely rebuilt. Of one thing we may be 
sure: men will no longer bear unnecessary burdens. 
E. Stanley Jones is probably right that in view of the 
real achievements in atheistic Russia, Christian 
America will not find it possible to settle the issue by 
argument, “but by the actual production of a better 
order.” 

We must face the facts, and the facts compel 
drastic action, but we reject Bolshevism as a solution 
of our problem. 

A different revolutionary pattern is clearly 
visible in Italy and Germany in the totalitarian state. 
We shall register our protest against that partly on the 
ground that the state seeks to dominate the conscience 
of men, but also on the conviction that such arbitrary 
rule violates our best interests and the choicest ex- 
periences of our national life. From such a starting 
point (our best historical experience laid alongside of 
and measured by our idealism) we may then go on to 
investigate the political and social currents which 
sweep throughout the world today. In doing so 
frankly we may make several interesting discoveries, 
for instance: 

1. That the group (or groups) with which we have 
habitually affiliated may be dead wrong and should 
be rebuked. 

2. That often the very movements of social fer- 
ment which we have been inclined to distrust are one 
with those which destroyed feudalism, liberated serfs 
and slaves, unshackled human minds from the domina- 
tion of self-constituted ecclesiastical machines, and . 

3. That in our day the same ferment intends to 
stamp out all exploitation of any human being by his 
fellows. 

There will never be lacking those whose sanctions 
are all in the past and who therefore look upon all 
unprecedented experiments as treason. 

What are we going to do, we who do not believe 
intricate social and economic problems are solved by 
political incantation? Let me suggest to you a 
third alternative, what Marquis W. Childs in a 
splendid recent book on Sweden calls “The Middle 
Way.” 

Its opening note is that of the cooperative com- 
monwealth, “where consumers produce,” and are able 
to produce precisely because they are enabled to con- 
sume, a state in which only consumers themselves, 
“banded together in their own self-interest, could cure 
the greed of monopoly.” Little concerned with short- 
cuts to Utopia, the Swedish cooperative movement has 
concentrated its interest and energy on bread and 
galoshes and housing and automobile tires and in- 
surance and cheap electricity, all the modern necessities 
that go to make a high standard of living. “It has 
expanded from year to year until today the good 
cooperator in Sweden may live and die within his own 
system, a system based upon production for use 
rather than for profit.’ Incidentally the experience 
of the Swedes proves that the finest test of sound co- 
operatives is not commodities but cooperators. 

I wonder if we can agree on the following tenta- 
tive conclusions? 

1. We live in an historical age of transition from 
one stage in civilization to another. For better or 


worse we are reaping in our time the consequences of 
the individual and social conduct of those who have 
gone before us during the last century or more. 

2. Somewhat appalled to find it still a funda- 
mental law of life that nations as well as men must 
reap what they sow, we have attempted to ignore the 
connection of war and unemployment with the basic 
nature of our acquisitive system. Lately we have 
conceded that we now live within reach of plenty, and 
that our need is no longer adequate production but 
widespread distribution. We must now bring about 
drastic redistribution of goods within our present 
social and economic framework, if we can, or watch it 
go to pieces. 

3. So far from involving less government inter- 
ference, the future will almost surely compel us to in- 
creased measures of social control. And such restraint 
as various New Deal agencies have caused indicate 
perhaps the irreducible minimum of a workable middle 
road, a last chance to salvage that in traditional 
capitalism which is worth salvaging. 

4. What is more, business and industry cannot 
afford to line up against this inevitable tendency if 
they are themselves to survive. It is no alien fire- 
brand but such a-staid and respectable conservative 
as Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, who in a signed article in 
The New York Sun recentiy committed himself to 
the following statement: 


Almost everything for which this country has stood 
is at stake. And the issue will be decided largely in 
the business world. Can our American industrial sys- 
tem be made to assure our people—not a privileged 
few, but the whole population—a richer life in body, 
mind and soul than these systems (Communism and 
Fascism) supply? This challenge places our men of bus- 
iness on a moral battlefield. If they fail, we expose 
far more than our commercial life to a revolution. 
Civil and religious liberty, our inherited ideals and 
convictions, are tied up with the satisfactory conduct of 
our business. If there are thousands of unemployed 
men in our cities they are not going to shout for lib- 
erty to be let starve. If farmers are bankrupt they will 
show no enthusiasm for freedom to be sold out. Only 
on a basis of economic security can a democracy func- 
tion. Only when our political and business system com- 
mands the moral enthusiasm of the people as just can it 
be safe from attack. 


Just as he who is content with the church as it is 
lacks enough imagination to be Christian, so he who, 
viewing the social well-being potentially within reach 
of the whole human race, is content with our economic 
life as it is, lacks the elementary qualities of a freeman. 
As no church group has formulated a more statesman- 


like program than your Program of Social Action, — 


utterly consistent with your own best tradition, so no 
American government ever went as far toward trans- 
lating your social aspirations into action as has the 
Roosevelt Administration. 
Only professional pessimists insist on seeing a 


difficulty in every opportunity. The future belongs | 


to those who, seeing an opportunity in every dificulty, 
proceed to experiment, wisely guided by the best 
available experience, but knowing full well that we 
must go beyond past achievement if we are to gain 
new experience valid for the tremendous new prob- 
lems of the present. marae as ses th 
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MR. SANTAYANA APPRAISES 


EORGE SANTAYANA’S novel, “The Last Puri- 
tan,” is the best-selling book in most of the 
large cities of the country. For that reason his 

references in the book to the futility of Unitarianism 
add to the weight of his own apparent disdain of the 
type of religion which he experienced as a youth under 
the name of Unitarianism. For him, Unitarianism 
means respectability, conservatism and a generally 
thin and ineffective belief totally divorced from the 
rough and complex phenomenon known as worldly 
life. To be sure, the book writes of Unitarianism of 
almost half a century ago, and if his analysis of Uni- 
tarianism is no truer than his analysis of Puritanism, 
then it can be dismissed without a too serious reply. 
But whether its analysis is true or not, it certainly 
represents a typical appraisal of Unitarianism from 
the point of view of an intellectual] and worldly wise 
critic. Whatever we may think of ourselves, we now 
know what a skillful observer of life thinks of us, and 
this opinion is now broadcast throughout the country 
to be absorbed by anyone who has the initiative to 
discover why the last Puritan has faded from ex- 
istence. 

It is some consolation to know that there are 
many people within the church who are not willing 
to aecept the state of affairs seen by Mr. Santayana. 
The revolt against this cultured indifference and 
this futile policy of laissez faire is manifest in the 
whole movement behind the formation of the Com- 
“mission of Appraisal, which knows that Unitarianism 
is not essentially the futility at which Mr. Santayana 
scoffs, however much it may appear to resemble it. 
: AR Santayana has undoubtedly done much real good 
© Unitarianism if his strange novel results in the 
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shedding of that cultured complacency which is the 
forerunner of extinction. 
Miles Hanson, -Jr. 
% * 


A FAVORED CLASS 


NE may well wonder whether popular gratitude 
and popular hero-worship are not more potent 
weapons in destroying liberty and equality than 

all the machinations of despots and demagogues. 
The state of Massachusetts, a commonwealth justi- 
fiably proud of its revolutionary tradition, has for the 
last fifteen years permitted within its government the 
existence of a privileged class—not through the 
special influence of capitalists, not through the ne- 
farious plotting of any malign influence, but simply as 
a result of the more or less spontaneous thankfulness 
the citizens of that commonwealth felt towards the 
boys who were fortunate enough to come back from 
Cver There. . 

Shortly after the war, in order to relieve them of 
the handicaps which they necessarily suffered, due to 
their war service, the commonwealth provided that 
veterans, having a passing grade in civil-service exams, 
should be ranked abead of non-veterans, even though 
these latter might otherwise rank higher. At the 
time it was a generous gesture of gratitude to those 
who deserved it. 

But, as the veterans’ lobby has developed, and 
as, with the process of time, veterans have grown older 
and lost other jobs, they have found in the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service a comfortable haven, a haven 
which they are unwilling to open to the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. As a result, our young men and 
women, who, through accident of age alone, did not 
serve in the war, are practically debarred from the 
civil service. 

Cne may complain about the extreme unfairness 
of this provision to those of the younger generation; 
but when one realizes that it deprives the state of 
potentially the ablest and best workers, it is obvious 
that the veterans are setting up as a privileged class 
at the expense of the people as a whole. For surely 
veterans, getting mediocre grades on exams, who, now 
middle-aged, are entering government service, are 
not likely to be the equals in capacity and promise of 
young men and women of twenty to twenty-five who 
are just commencing their careers and receive higher 
marks. 

An attempt is now being made, under the coura- 
geous leadership of Representative Leonardi, to refuse 
preference to veterans, as against those who, by reason 
of age or physical disability, could not serve in the 
World War. We commend this measure to the at- 
tention especially of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in Massachusetts, for it is their members who 


are likely to be discriminated against; but we feel that 


the whole question is of more than local import be- 
cause it illustrates so well the danger in democratic 
countries of rewarding people by what they need with- 
out considering the good of all. That the veterans 
are entitled to consideration, and very great con- 
sideration, we would be the last to deny; but such 
consideration should not lower the ability or the morale 
of our public service or of our youth. 
Lewis Lexter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A TRUE LIBERAL SPEAKS 


Interpretations, 1933-1935, By Wal- 
ter Lippmann. Edited by Allan Nevins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
399 pp. $2.50. 


In this crucial election year, this book 
comes as a refreshing breeze to those 
who are all but suffocating under the 
smoke-screen of political mendacity. In 
this volume, Mr. Nevins has collected 
pertinent articles contributed by Mr. Lipp- 
mann to The New York Herald-Tribune 
over a period of three years. For the most 
part, they deal with the doings and policies 
of the present administration, and in the 
clarification of these public issues Mr. 
Lippmann maintains his reputation as the 
outstanding political writer in America. 
Some of his comments in this book are 
downright brilliant,—all are impartial and 
fair as befits a true liberal. 

On the weak spots of the New Deal, he 
puts his finger with unrelenting firmness, 
but he is also quick to give credit for the 
good intentions of fallible minds hard- 
pressed by the economic crisis. 

Mr. Lippmann expresses faith in the Su- 
preme Court to purge the New Deal of 
legislation of hasty and ill-advised meas- 
ures conceived in the turmoil of 1933. 
Thus he hails the N. R. A. decision. While 
questioning the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to fix tax rates under the 
A. A. A., Mr. Lippmann concedes that 
the underlying principle of agricultural 
control is sound. On this point, he writes: 
“A nation without a sound and sufficient 
agriculture is no longer . . . . free, inde- 
pendent, and secure. If the power to 
close our economy with industrial tariffs, 
and to make it rigid with big business 
and with labor unions, exists under the 
Constitution, then the power to protect 
agriculture and give it equal economic 
status, must also exist.” 

In regard to the labor problem, he be- 
lieves that no final settlement is in sight, 
that only through trial and error can a 
“constitutional system” within industry 
be worked out. But Mr. Lippmann does 
affirm the right and duty of the state to 
establish security for the wage-earner. 
That is a matter of social justice and social 
decency. It is labor’s deepest grievance 
that it remains the most vulnerable and 
the most insecure group in the nation, so 
that adequate protection against the 
hazards of industrial employment would 
go far toward eliminating strife between 
capital and labor. 

The author makes a well-directed thrust 
at those who try to explain the New Deal 
in terms of Communism or Fascism. He 
points out that “‘so far as Mr. Roosevelt 
is concerned, he is plainly a believer not 
only in the American constitutional sys- 


tem, but in the American social ideal. . 

If he has attacked certain practices of big 
business and high finance, he has done 
so for the traditional American reason 
that they made the property and liveli- 
hood of the average man less secure. Not 
to see the New Deal as the lineal descend- 
ant of the reforming enthusiasm of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s New Nationalism and 
Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, to try 
to see in it something that originates in 
Moscow, Rome, or Berlin, is to miss the 
whole point, and to become completely 
bewildered.” 

Pertinent comments on international 
relations, freedom of the radio, Calvin 
Coolidge, morals of the movies, and Dr. 
Townsend are among the interpretive 
articles forming the latter part of the book. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


* * 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ventures in Dramatics. (With Boys 
and Girls of the Church School.) By Hulda 
Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 224 pp. $1.75. 


A long-felt need in religious education is 
met by Miss Niebuhr’s splendid presenta- 
tion of the creative approach to dramatics 
for children from ten to fifteen years of age. 
This book, if its principles are followed, 
will do much to lift the dramatics of the 
church school and children’s clubs above 
dead routine and put them on the level 
where character and personality develop- 
ment are the outcome—rather than the 
staging of just another ‘‘show.” 

The introduction presents the principles 
and procedure necessary for this age group 
if they are to accomplish more than the 
play acting and spontaneous dramatics of 
little children. For the juniors and inter- 
mediates in the church school, dramatics 
can be a group enterprise, bringing into 
focus and_offering solutions to all kinds of 
problems, such as honesty of workmanship, 
interrelationships, creative thinking and 
consideration of the differences in taste 
and judgment. When seriously consid- 
ered, dramatics can be used in educating 
the emotions as well as the intellect. In 
this book we find an emphasis on the use 
of poetic expressions of the past and pres- 
ent, even though the content is not fully 
realized but where the children feel the 
mood and sense the meaning. 

The major portion of the book contains 
the account of how nineteen dramatic 
presentations were developed by children 
and their leaders. The types of programs 
undertaken, which include services, plays, 
pageants and their many variations, are 
refreshing. Entirely lacking is the usual 
over-emphasis on the recognized church 
and national holidays. Instead, there are 


productions centering around a junior. 


ceremonial, Bible stories in the settings of 
today, life in an African village, Palm 
Sunday, a dramatic interview, a world club, 
local church history, and a memorial ser- 
vice. Each chapter of the book briefly 
includes an account of how the idea came 
to be recognized as having dramatic possi- 
bilities, how it was developed, as well as 
the final program itself. Although the 
presentations in each chapter are not in- 
tended as texts for another group to pro- 
duce, it is hoped that they will stimulate 
similar enterprises in which the central 
considerations will be creativeness, sim- 
plicity, and effective dramatization. 
Ernest W. Kuebler. 
* 


* 


KAGAWA AS POET 


Songs from the Slums. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
95 pp. 

This small publication of early verse 
from the pen of a world citizen whose 
influence today eclipses that of Gandhi is a 
good introduction to his mind and purpose. 
Sherwood Eddy’s brief introduction and 
the six pages of biographical material 
which follow the poetry are excellent addi- 
tions to the book, especially for American 
readers not already familiar with the 
great Japanese leader’s career. 

The verse itself reveals Kagawa’s tragic 
awareness of the evil an industrial system 
brought to an Oriental people. Evil he 
realistically portrays in swift, unerring 
phrases which come to us through trans- 
lation without, one feels, too much loss 
of power. The most loyal friends of the 
author will not claim that “‘Songs from the 
Slums” is a great poetic achievement. 
Religious poetry attains greatness so rarely, 
in a Herbert, or a Donne, or a Milton, 
that we are accustomed to accepting im- 
perfect verse on religious subjects without 
too loud. a protest. The force of this 
little book is its reflection of a personality 
which attains an amazing spiritual au- 
thority by immersing itself profoundly in 
the grief and agony of disinherited mil- 
lions both in his own country and beyond 
the borders of Japan. There is no un- 
convincing sentimentality, nor detached 
spiritual self-intoxication within the pages 
of ‘Songs from the Slums.” We have a few 
brief glimpses into the personal events of a 
great man’s life, universalized in poetry. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


With Honor. By Charles H. Heim- 
sath. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00. 

Thoroughly liberal and straightforward 
is this volume of sermons by one of the 
young leaders among the Baptists. He 
has succeeded in ‘‘injecting a considerable 
amount of backbone” into his thinking. 
One finds himself not only “thinking 
about” but “thinking through” the kone 
problems of religion and life. 

Paul Harmon Chapman 
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Religious Arts Guild Active in Many Fields 


To bring beauty into the sanctuary of 
the liberal churches was the avowed pur- 
pose of the Religious Arts Guild, formed 
in 1923 on the occasion of the General 
Conference in New Haven, Conn., under 
the leadership of Milton T. Garvin of 
Lancaster, Pa., Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen, and Woldemar H. Ritter, dis- 
tinguished architect of Brookline, Mass. 
Under the administrations of Dr. Shippen, 


the Guild’s first president, and his succes- - 


sors Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man of Portland, Me., the work of the 
Guild has increased in scope and in ef- 
fectiveness so that now it offers aid to 
Unitarian churches in all parts of the 
country whenever the question arises of 
improving the order of service or the ap- 
pearance of the church building. Its 
interests and activities have become mani- 
fold. 

Three current projects of the Guild il- 
lustrate one aspect of its work—publica- 
tion. 

One of these projects is an inclusive 
music list, edited by Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels of Concord, Mass., who is working 
in consultation with a number of out- 
standing musicians in various parts of the 
country. This list will name anthems of 
various grades of difficulty, solos, re- 
sponses, and instrumental] selections. Both 
longer selections for use as preludes and 
postludes and brief selections to serve as 
interludes, are to be included. The want 
of such a list has long been felt in liberal 
churches. 

A second project is a list of selections 
suitable for the use of junior choirs. This 
list, edited by Mr. Holmes, has been 
in preparation for a considerable time and 
has involved wide consultation. It is to 
be published jointly by the Religious Arts 
Guild and the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

The third project is a typewritten book- 
let, fully illustrated, on ‘The Church- 
School Chapel.” For the present, only as 
many copies will be prepared as aré 
needed for loan to interested individuals. 
Although this method of publication has 
its disadvantages, it permits a far more 
generous use of pictures than would be 
possible in a printed pamphlet within the 
means of the Guild to issue. 

All three publications are to be ready 
by the time of the annual meeting in May. 

Indirectly, through its officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, the Guild has had a large 
part in the preparation of two books of 
importance to the Unitarian fellowship. 
The first, published last fall, is ‘The Bea- 
con Song and Service Book,” already in 
use in the church schools and young 


_ people’s groups.of more than one hundred 


Unitarian, Universalist, and Congrega- 
tional ehurches. The second, now nearing 


publication, is a hymnal and service book 
for use in liberal churches, in the prepara- 
tion of which representatives of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations are 
working together. 

About a year ago the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Religious Arts Guild was formed 
under the leadership of Mrs. Charles F. 
Whiting, who became its president. 

The Auxiliary has arranged exhibits 
which, in addition to the Guild library, 
make the Guild room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., worth visiting at any time. 
During February and March rubbings of 
fine old monumental brasses, with their 
exquisite detail, have been on display. 
The exhibit for April and May will consist 
of textiles of interest to individuals who 
contemplate the placing of hangings as 
part of church furnishings. 

A recent achievement, which began in 
conference with members of the Auxiliary, 
has been the renovation of the interior of 
the Unitarian church in Lawrence, Mass. 
This was carried out by Rev. Herman F. 
Lion, minister of the church, and a corps 
of laymen, who did all the work with their 
own hands. A room originally intended to 
serve as the parish hall has now become 
a beautiful church in itself, the pride of its 
congregation. 

The Guild maintains a number of com- 
mittees which are ready to offer counsel in 
various fields in which the Guild is in- 
terested. The present chairmen of these 
committees are: architecture, Dr. Ogden 
Vogt of Chicago, Ill.; conduct of worship, 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass.; 
religious drama and pageantry, Rev. Ches- 
ter A. Drummond of Boston; printing and 
decorative arts, Mr. Ritter; church 
schools, Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the A. U. A. 

The annual meeting of the Guild this 
year is to be held in the Hale Chapel of 
the First Church in Boston on Tuesday 
evening, May 19. The speaker will be 
Dr. Vogt, who will conduct a conference 
upon “The Sunday Morning Service.”’ In 
order that those who attend the May Meet- 
ings may have a further opportunity to 
become acquainted with the Guild, tea 
will be served in the Guild Room on the 
afternoon of May 20. 


* * 


IN CHICAGO AND IN NEW YORK 


The second annual dinner of the Hu- 
manist Press Association took the form 
this year of a dual dinner held in Chicago, 
Ill., and New York, N. Y., March 12. 

The Chicago division of diners heard 
Herlee G. Creel speak on ‘The Real 
Chinese Renaissance,” A. J. Carlson on 
“Humanism and Science,’ Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg of Minneapolis, Minn., on ‘“Hu- 
manism and Politics,’ Professor A. E. 
Haydon on “A Central Problem in Hu- 


manism,” and Rev. Harold P. Marley of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on ‘Youth and Hu- 
manism.” : 

In New York the speakers included Cor- 
liss Lamont, who discussed “Humanism 
and Marxism,” Dr. Charles Francis Potter 
on “The Interest in Humanism,” and Dr. 
Henry Neumann on “Ethical Confidence 
in Humanism.” Rev. Dale DeWitt, min- 
ister of the Hollis Unitarian Church, was 
chairman of the New York dinner and Mrs. 
Ann Cook of Abraham Lincoln Centre 
had charge of the arrangements in Chi- 
cago. 

Officers elected include Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, dean of the Centre, president; and 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Dr. Reese, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Bragg, Rev. R. Lester Mondale of 
of Evanston, Il]., Dr. Haydon, Professor 
M. L. Visscher, and Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus of Des Moines, Iowa, were desig- 
nated as members of the executive com- 


mittee. 
* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. William A. Vrooman, minister 
since 1918 of the First Unitarian Society, 
Wilmington, Del., has resigned his pas- 
torate. His resignation, which will take 
effect October 1, was accepted by the con- 
gregation with regret. Mr. Vrooman be- 
came a Unitarian minster in 1909, having 
formerly served Methodist and Congre- 
gational churches in Canada. During his 
ministry in Wilmington he has been active 
in behalf of prisoners and the poor, and has 
served as executive officer of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society for many years. 

Rey. Clarence M. Vickland, minister 
since 1931 of the First Unitarian Society of 
Stockton, Calif., has resigned his pastorate 
there. He will conclude his ministry May 
Li 

Rev. Thomas Turrell, minister since 
1931 of the Church of Our Father, New- 
burgh, N. Y., has resigned his pastorate 
there. 

Rey. Walter A. Taylor, minister since 
1921 of the Reformed Christian Church, 
Barneveld, N. Y., has resigned his post. 
His resignation will take effect at the end 
of the current church year. 

Rev. John W. Barker, who served as 
minister of the First Church, Athol, Mass., 
from 1900 to 1907, is filling its pulpit 
temporarily as a result of the recent resig- 
nation of Rey. Frank B. Crandall, minis- 
ter since 1931. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, who has 
been minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Pomona, Calif., since 1934, has re- 
signed his pastorate. 

Rev. John B. W. Day, minister of the 
First Parish in Westford, Mass., who has 
been filling the pulpit of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Richmond, Va., during the 
severe illness of its minister, Dr. Addonis 
Moore, will leave his work in Richmond, 
April 1. 
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NEW YORKERS CONSIDER 
SOCIAL ACTION POLICY 


That there is a strong sentiment in Uni- 
tarian churches for real social action was 
the animating principle of a meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference held in New 
York, N. Y., Monday evening, March 16. 
There was a good attendance. Rev. Dale 
DeWitt of Hollis, N. Y., presided, and Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Socia! Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Rev. Leon R. 
Land, leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
introduced the subject. Dr. Dexter made 
it clear that social action is not by any 
means the whole field of religion, that it is 
not to be substituted for other important 
matters, but that there is a clear need 
for the opportunity to take such action so 
that our efforts do not end in talk. There 
should be some agency which could speak 
and act for us, as for example in the matter 
of the Tampa, Fla., flogging outrages. 
Whether this should be the Department 
of Social Relations or the Fellowship for 
Social Justice remains to be seen, but the 
necessity for some action is almost beyond 
debate. Whatever is done, our social 
program should be well manned and ade- 
quately supported. 

Mr. Land deplored the fact that we do 
not have the record which the Methodist 
Episcopal church has of outstanding social 
action, and then went on to say what di- 
rect social action is possible for the local 
church, drawing from his experiences in 
the Bronx and as director of social agencies 
in the Community Church. The local 
church can do much to clarify interna- 
tional relations, can uphold the right of 
free speech, cooperate with the American 
Civil Liberties Union; take care of those 
who cannot find work, speak out in such 
cases as the Tampa outrages, but should 
walk warily when it upholds local strikes. 
Mr. Land believes that the church should 
uphold the right of labor to collective bar- 
gaining, but was sure that such support 
would call forth opposition. It would be 
best to have a committee on social action 
which could speak and act for itself with- 
out the dilatory method of getting the 
mind of the whole church. The discussion 
which followed was animated. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, 
N. J., called attention to the attitude of 
The Christian Register on social questions 
and spoke in approval of the present 
policy of that paper. He also suggested 
that a survey of all parishes be made to 
ascertain what forms of social action their 
members engage in. Mrs. John B. Nash of 
New York urged the broadening of the 
field of social action of our Department of 
Social Relations and its more adequate 
support. She said that the forms of social 
action in the various churches might well be 
printed in The Register, and so brought to 
the attention of the whole fellowship. 

Charles Bolte, a member of the Yonkers 
church, feelingly gave the point of view of 


the conscientious employer of labor, spoke 
of his own experiences, and pleaded for a 
spirit of impartiality on the part of the 
church which should not be committed to 
either side in an industrial dispute, but 
should assume the role of arbitrator. Rev. 
James A. Fairley of White Plains, N. Y., 
called attention to the fact that the em- 


ployer, solong as he controlled the lives and. 


destinies of his workmen, was possessed of a 
power which he ought not to have. In our 
present system we let the employer have 
the whip hand, essentially a method of 
violence and injustice, for which, however, 
the system and not the individual em- 
ployer is most to blame. 
Edwin Fairley. 
* * 

PALM SUNDAY NIGHT SERVICE 

FOR LEAGUE’S ANNIVERSARY 


A service of reconsecration in recognition 
of the seventeenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League will be held Palm Sunday evening, 
April 5, at 8 p. m., in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. Leading laymen 
will conduct the service, and the sermon 
will be preached by Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
whose church in Worcester, Mass., has 
the largest League chapter in the country. 

This service, however, will not be re- 
stricted in interest to League members, 
but will be concerned generally with the 
high responsibility of laymen in the work 
and worship of all churches. Hence both 
men and women, whether or not they are 
connected with a Unitarian church or 
League chapter, are cordially urged to 
attend. 

Courtenay Guild of the Arlington Street 
Church, a founder of the League, w_ll be 
in charge of the service, assisted by Ed- 
ward P. Furber of Watertown, a League 
Chapter counsellor, and Carl B. Wetherell, 
executive secretary of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. 

A responsive reading, based on the lay 
founders of great world religions, and an 
“act of reconsecration’”’ have been pre- 
pared especially for this service. 

The Men’s Chorus Choir of King’s 
Chapel in Boston will sing under the di- 
rection of Raymond C. Robinson, and an 
organ recital will be played by Elwood 
Gaskill, organist and choirmaster of the 
Arlington Street Church. 

‘“‘Religion—the Vocation of Church- 
men’’ will be the subject of Dr. Savage’s 
sermon. 

* * 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR GATHER 


The annual get-together of the Friends 
of Proctor Association was held March 20 
at the Hotel Commander, Cambridge, 
Mass. Included among those present were 
boys of the senior class and several mem- 
bers of the staff of the Academy. Toast- 
master Carl B. Wetherell, former head- 
master of the school, introduced as speakers 
Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott of Winchester, 
Mass., Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister 


of the First Church in Cambridge, and 
Ralston B. Darley of Lexington, Mass., 
president of the senior class. 

The boys presented a one-act play and 
the present headmaster, J. Halsey Gulick, 
showed colored motion pictures of the 
school. The evening’s program~was con- 
cluded with dancing. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Talbot Al- 
drich, Miss Frances M. Baker, Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Mrs. Howard M. Beverly, 
Mrs. Annie N. Brewster, Mrs. John P. 
Carr, Mrs. Francis Chamberlain, Mrs. 


 F.S. Clement, Miss Eunice M. Cruft, Miss 


Frances C. Cruft, Mrs. Gorham Dana, 
Mrs. George B. Dewson, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Duncklee, Mrs. Quinby P. Emery, Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, Mrs. George 
Frost, Mrs. William Roger Greeley, Mrs. 
J. Halsey Gulick, Mrs. Walter H. Jenks, 
Mrs. David M. Little, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Mrs. W. H. Lyon, Miss Annie L. Newhall, 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, Mrs. George 
A. F. Perry, Mrs. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. 
Lewis I. Prouty, Mrs. Franklin F. Ray- 
mond, Mrs. G. E. Sanger, Mrs. Philip P. 
Sharples, Mrs. Fannie S. Simes, Mrs. 
Jerome C. Smith, Mrs. Richard W. Sullo- 
way, Miss Alice P. Tapley, Mrs. James U. 
Tolles, Mrs. Harold R. Webb, Mrs. Carl 
B. Wetherell, Miss Helen R. Williams, and 
Mrs. John Wilson. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will meet in the parish hall of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
April 9. Supper will be served at 6 p. m., 
with a business meeting at 7.15 p. m. 
The evening’s entertainment, entitled 
“Ajourneying we will go,” is in charge of 
Miss Helen Richmond, with several mem- 
bers taking part. 

Mrs. Harry Stevens, Cheerful Letter 
Chairman from the General Allian2e, will 
be the guest of the evening. 

- A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public. 
Sally Macconnell. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ MEETING 


. There will be a union meeting of min- 
isters at the Congregational House, Pil- 
grim Hall, Boston, Mass., Monday, April 
18, at 11 a. m. Dr. Franklin C. South- 
worth will conduct the devotional service; _ 
Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of the 
Universalist General Convention, will give 
the address, and the president of the 
Congregational Club will preside. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Palfrey Perkins will preach at 
King’s Chapel at noon and vesper services 
will be held with special music at 5 p. m. 
every day during Holy Week except 
Saturday. Holy Communion will be ob- 
served on Thursday at 8 p.m. The noon 
services will be broadcast by Station 


WCOP. . 
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UNUSUAL FORUM EVALUATES 
EUGENE UNITARIAN CHURCH 


The Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Eugene, Ore., recently decided 
to try to see itself as others see it, in an 
endeavor to evaluate better its place in 
the constituency it is seeking to serve. 

S. Stephenson Smith, professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Oregon, a Rhodes 
Scholar with a considerable acquaintance 
of liberal thought on both sides the At- 
lantic, said: “In this church ideas are 
born free and equal, and come to the bar 
of opinion within the church free from 
the opposition of prejudice. Members of 
this church do not declare that the earth is 
a dreary wilderness ae heaven is their 
home, but try to make of this earth a 
heaven. Its liberal profession of faith 
commends itself to members of the teach- 

. ing profession. It is hospitable to the 
ideas of those liberal and radical move- 
ments so often frowned upon. Through 
its radio broadcasts it has provided leader- 
ship for the liberal and radical elements in 
this community.” 

In the opinion of Howard Ohmart, 
University student and leader in the 
Students’ Cooperative Living Association 
of the University of Oregon: “This church 
is exercising a definite influence upon the 
religious aspect of the students’ lives. 
It helps the student to work out a religious 
philosophy which squares with his study 
of the sciences. In its attitude toward 
social and economic problems it comes 
closest to the viewpoint of the liberal 
student.- Because of the sparseness of 
your membership and churches in this 
state your influence is limited, but it is 
vital. . . . You are attempting to apply 
the teachings of Jesus to the vast prob- 
lems confronting modern society.” 

Wayne L. Morse, dean of the school of 
law of the University of Oregon, stated: 
‘We have to face the fact that a university 
education, if it is properly absorbed by an 
intelligent student, does result in emo- 
tional conflict because of the divergence 
between facts taught in higher education 
and some religious doctrines. I think 
some of this conflict would disappear if 
the educational method of search for 
truth were more generally applied in the 
religious field. I would welcome a greater 
interplay and cooperation between uni- 
versity faculties and the clergy, in order 
that they might mutually face the prob- 
lems of the student. The church needs 
more of the scientific attitude in the search 
for truth, and the university faculties need 
a sincere and high regard for the things of 
the spirit which are as much fact as the 
facts of the laboratory.” 

According to Harry Johnson, president 
of the United Workers League: ‘‘The 
church should not be a place where any 
worker feels ill at ease because of the 
poverty of his dress. The church should 

be vitally interested in the living condi- 
_ tions of the worker. I think more laboring 


men would be in church if they felt that 
the church had their interest at heart.” 

Rev. Richard M. Steiner, minister of 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Portland, Ore., said: ‘‘As I see it from the 
point of view of a friendly neighbor, not 
only this community, but the state, would 
suffer if in Eugene, where so many of the 
citizens of the state are being trained, 
there were no opportunity for them to 
come in contact, not only with liberal 
thinking, but with liberal living. Your 
minister’s example of self-sacrifice will be 
in vain unless you are inspired to match 
it. If your sacrifices for your church are 
made out of your abundance rather than 
because of your needs, then this church is 
not a necessity to youor to this community. 
It would be a pity, a profound pity, if the 
students of the University of Oregon, and 
the citizens of Eugene, were deprived of 
the contact with liberal Christianity 
which you can afford them.” 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing ttself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


What is the Administrative Coun- 
cil? 


Article VII of the By-Laws of the 
Board of Directors provides for an Ad- 
ministrative Council which shall have 
general superintendence of all the opera- 
tions of the Association, the coordina- 
tion of its affairs, and the execution of 
all matters authorized by the Board of 
Directors. It is composed of the presi- 
dent, the administrative vice-presi- 
dents, the secretary, the treasurer, and 
such other persons as shall be nominated 
by the president and appointed by the 
board. The Administrative Council is 
required to report to the Board of Di- 
rectors at each meeting and to make 
recommendations with regard to such 
matters as may require further action. 
It has no authority to expend money 
except as authorized by the Board of 
Directors. 

The Administrative Council is thus 
a very important administrative unit 
without which the headquarters could 
not function effectively. It brings to 
the Board of Directors the concerted 
wisdom of those officers of the Associa- 
tion who give all of their time to the 
work. The Board of Directors does 
not always accept the recommendations 
of the Council, and the Council itself 
is often divided, but whenever it has 
reached essential agreement, its views 
have naturally great weight in the 
board. 
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UNITARIAN CLUB JOURNEYS 
WITH PROFESSOR McGOVERN 


How forty emissaries from seven foreign 
countries are to make a peaceful invasion 
of Star Island this coming summer, and 
how an American scholar found no end of 
interesting adventures in the Near East, 
were told at the March 11 meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., who at- 
tended the meeting in Switzerland last 
summer of the organization of foreign 
young liberals, known as the Leyden In- 
ternational Bureau, announced that Uni- 
tarian and Universalist young people 
would be hosts to about forty of their over- 
seas comrades at the Isles of Shoals from 
August 15 to 22 The Bureau, he ex- 
plained, was started by the liberal youth 
of Holland after the war. It purposes to 
promote solidarity of youthful liberals in 
the face of Fascism and other anti-liberal 
tendencies of the times, and to foster un- 
derstanding among peoples of a'l lands. 
The Star Island meeting, he said, would be 
the first opportunity that American liberal 
young people would have to fraternize 
with so representative a group of like- 
minded youth of other lands. 

The principal speaker was Professor 
William M. McGovern, assistant professor 
of political science in Northwestern Uni- 
versity and an outstanding Unitarian lay- 
man of the Middle West, who is this year 
a visiting lecturer at Harvard on govern- 
ment. Combining wit and a wealth of 
anecdote with thorough scholarship, Pro- 
fessor McGovern took his hearers on ins 
teresting and informing trips into Hun- 
gary, where the extreme nationalistic 
movement has alienated other national 
groups within its borders, into Bulgaria 
and Turkey, with a look into Persia just 
as his speaking time was up. Asiatic 
invasions of Europe, he showed, have been 
back of three major events that profoundly 
shaped Western civilization—the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, the Renaissance, 
and the discovery of America. 


* * 


CALENDAR 
April 9: 

Hvening Alliance of Greater Boston at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., 6 p .m. 

April 26: 

Essex Conference at the First Parish, 

Beverly, Mass., 3.30 p. m. 


New London, Conn.—During March, 
Frank S. Gredler, minister of All Souls 
Church, gave a series of sermons on 
“Liberal Religion and Modern Life,’’ 
based largely on “A Panorama of Uni- 
tarianism,” recently published by Law- 
rence Staples. The series consisted of four 
sermons: ‘Sources and Underlying Prin- 
ciples,” ‘“‘Points Generally Agreed,’ ‘‘He- 
roes and Martyrs,” and “Fruits in 
America and Responsibilities Today.” 
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EMERGENCY PEACE CAMPAIGN 
TO BE LAUNCHED THIS MONTH 


Calling upon the people of the United 
States to make a sacrifice for peace now to 
prevent war and its most costly sacrifices 
later, a group of prominent peace and re- 
ligious leaders of the nation will launch on 
April 21 an “Emergency Peace Campaign” 
which, during the next two years, will at- 
tempt to mobilize the peace sentiment of 
the nation into a force powerful enough to 
resist and relieve conditions which, it is 
felt, are sweeping the country and the 
world into war. 

Announcement of the campaign was 
made recently by Ray Newton, secretary 
of the peace section of the American 
Friends Service Committee, who is the 
executive director. The Campaign will 
have the cooperation of leaders from peace 
organizations, religious bodies of all faiths, 
trade unions and labor groups, liberal or- 
ganizations, student and youth groups, 
Negro groups, and other agencies interested 
in keeping the United States out of war 
and in improving the present serious inter- 
national situation. It is headed by Dr. 
W. O. Mendenhall, president of Whittier 
College, who is the chairman. 

The program is the most ambitious ever 
attempted by the peace movement in the 
United States. It has grown out of the 
conviction of outstanding national leaders 
that the time has come for men and women 
to consecrate themselves to the cause of 
peace as the outstanding responsibility of 
this generation. The campaign is asking 
volunteer service from ministers, college 
presidents, professors and teachers, peace 
leaders, labor leaders, young people and 
others. 

The Right Honorable George Lansbury, 
M. P., prominent British Laborite, is 
coming to the United States to speak for 
the campaign from April 1 to May 18. 
In addition to Mr. Lansbury, many of the 
nation’s foremost peace and church leaders 
have agreed to serve as members of the 
speaking teams which will tour the country 
during the spring, autumn, and next win- 
ter. These include Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church, New York, N. Y., and Dr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, a member of the Unitarian 
Commission of Appraisal. 

The campaign’s purpose is ‘‘to keep the 
United States from going to war and to 
achieve world peace by strengthening 
pacific alternatives to armed conflict, 
bringing about such political and economic 
changes as are essential to a just and 
peaceable world order; and recruiting and 
uniting in a dynamic movement all or- 
ganizations and individuals who are de- 
termined not to approve of or participate 
in war.” 

The meetings will emphasize the neces- 
sity for political action to prevent war and 
to bring about the use of pacific means 
for settling disputes, and the necessity for 
economic changes to relieve the present 
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international tensions and rivalries. Wher- 
ever possible, a resolution expressing the 
attitude of the meeting towards a particular 
governmental policy or proposed legisla- 
tion affecting the peace issue will be 
passed. 

An attempt will be made to mobilize 
the youth of America. Peace caravans of 
young men or women will be organized to 
spend several months in strategic rural 


areas discussing the problem of world: 


peace. 

Other announced plans include a vast 
demonstration of peace workers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 1-3, 1987, on the eve 
of the opening of Congress, and assemblies 
of peace workers on Armistice Day. 

* * 
FUTURE OF UNITARIANISM 
AS CONFERENCE SUBJECT 


The Essex Unitarian Conference will 
hold its spring session in the First Parish 
Church, Beverly, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 26. 

The afternoon program will be featured 
by an unusual and most interesting pre- 
sentation. Two well-known laymen, both 
sons of equally prominent Unitarian min- 
isters, will challenge the conference with 
their concept of what the ‘‘Marching Or- 
ders to Unitarians” are to be, as the result 
of the coming May Meetings, and the 
coming report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. 

Robert F. Duncan, regional vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and son of Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass., will speak on the sub- 
topic, ‘The A. U. A. of Tomorrow.” 
Kenneth McDougall, well known for his 
work with the Laymen’s League, and son 
of Rev. H. C. McDougall, who was minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Franklin, 
N.H., from 1899 to 1921, will take for his 
subject ‘“‘Ministers, Laymen, and Their 
Part in the New Program.” 

Rev. Fred R. Lewis, minister of the 
Beverly church, will preside at the supper, 
and Rev. Joseph Barth of Newton, Mass., 
will be the principal speaker. The con- 
ference will close with a candlelight ser- 
vice conducted by members of the local 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Church, Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Protestant Family Welfare 
to survey the community to ascertain 
whether or not a Life Adjustment Clinic 
would promote better family relationships 
in Albany. 

Eric W. Allen, dean of the school of 
journalism of the University of Oregon, 
has received a traveling fellowship of 
$1,500 awarded by the trustees of the 
Oberleander Trust of the Karl Shurz 
Memorial Foundation for projected studies 
in Germany and will spend the next six 
months in Germany, studying phases of 


German life which at present are over- 
shadowed by the political situation, such 
as journalism, housing, city and regional 
planning, power distribution, poor relief, 
economic reconstruction and recreation. 
Dean Allen and his wife are members of 
the Unitarian Church at Eugene, Ore. 
Mrs. Allen is a daughter of the late Rev. 
C. F. Elliott, who held Unitarian pastor- 
ates at Hinsdale, Ill., Keokuk, Iowa, and 
other parishes. Their son John has been 
active in the young people’s activities of 
the Berkeley, Calif., Unitarian church. 


* * 


R. H. BURTON-SMITH 


Funeral services for R. H. Burton-Smith, 
a prominent lawyer of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and an active member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, who died March 15, were 
conducted March 17 by Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard, minister of the church. 

Mr. Burton-Smith was graduated from 
Yale University in 1896 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1902. At the time of his 
death he was serving as president of the 
Sioux City civic forum and was active in 
the work of the American Legion, of whose 
Americanism Committee he was a past 
state director. 

He had served the First Unitarian 
Church as trustee, clerk, and president, 
and had been superintendent of the 
church school. On the day preceding his 
death he had prepared an address to be 
delivered to the Young People’s Religious 
Union the following evening. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Leona 
Brownrigg Burton-Smith, a brother, Mil- 
ton P. Smith, and a daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Bachmann of Atlanta, Ga. 

4m 


LIBERAL MINISTERS ORGANIZE 


The Liberal Ministers’ Association of 
Chicago, Ill., was reorganized recently 
at a luncheon meeting at which Professor 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., spoke on “The Dan- 
gers Confronting Liberal Religion” and 
Professor Robert Morss Lovett on “The 
Dangers Confronting Liberalism Socially.” 
The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
the Meadville Theological School; vice- 
president, Rabbi George Fox; secretary, 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, and treasurer, 
Rey. Rolland W. Schloerb. 

* Eo 
CHURCH NOTES 

Dorchester, Mass.—A Junior Alliance, 
recently organized in the First Parish 
Church, gave its first supper and enter- 
tainment last Friday evening, at which 
more than one hundred were in attendance. 

Memphis, Tenn.—A new organ given 
in memory of the late Louis N. and Grace 
D. B. Geldert by members of the family 
and parishioners and friends of the First 
Unitarian Church was dedicated at a re- 
cent service. Mr. Geldert was president 
of the church’s board of trustees at the 
time of his death last year. 
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A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


1936 

Previously acknowledged ............... $3,687.62 
Feb. 3 Society in St. Paul, Minn........ 250.00 
4 Society in Belmont, Mass. ...... 50.00 

12 Kennebunk, Me., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance ......0.¢s000: 10.00 

12 Alfred S. Niles, Stanford Univer- 
STAY: COPEL ee, 2 ae 25.00 
12 Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 1,000.00 

13 Beverly, Mass., Branch Women’s 
ISTE AGT oA ee 10.00 
24 Charles W. Paul, University, Va. 5.00 
24 Second Parish, Hingham, Mass... 10.00 
29 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. .. 162.00 
$5,209.62 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 


* x 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Lewis P. Dexter is a trustee of The Chris- 
tian Register. 


Christopher R. Eliot is minister emeritus 
of Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
honorary minister-at-large, Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, and president 
of the Unitarian Historical Society. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish of Weston, Mass., and is Editor 
oi The Register. 


Eric H. Thomsen is assistant regional 
director of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Henry F. Waring is minister of the First 


Congregational Parish (Unitarian) of 
Norton, Mass., and is head of the De- 
partment of Religion of Wheaton Col- 
lege. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 4 p. m. 
Musical vespers, Mr. Robinson and mixed choir. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Holy Week, Dr. 
Perkins. 5 p.m. Vesper service with special music. 
Thursday, 8 p. m. Holy Communion. Noon services 
broadcast by Station WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
mivister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Sunday evening service at 8 p. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Chureh 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hatel worthy of gtronage. 
Te renclers emteftent serwce and provides 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


. HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1800 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Toledo, Ohio. Rev. Walton E. Coie, Sunday, 10.45 
a.m., Station WSPD, 1340 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mone 
day, 9.80 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Value-Giving Power 


This Unsolicited Tribute Comes from One of Our Younger Ministers: 


“I speak as one who through five years of 


the closest rapport with the Unitarian faith and 
the American Unitarian Association has had 


—= 


my life changed by their value-giving power.” 


When we all work together in the closest rapport, all things are possible to us. 
Then power springs out of our unity of heart and mind and hand. 


LET US STAND TOGETHER 


A contribution received on or before April 30 entitles your church 
to delegates at the annual meeting. Make checks payable to 


Teheweemetrican Unitarian Association 
andseedto PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street a “te =e 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries — 


Growing Lighter—Sunrise is gradually 
becoming earlier each morning, and later 
at night.—Santa Barbara (Calif.) paper. 

Eo * 


Prison Governor: “‘Last night my safe 
was opened and plundered. It was one 
of you convicts. If I catch the man, out 
he goes.” —Berliner Illustrierte. 

* * 

At this time of year there is a great deal 
of satisfaction in knowing that your loved 
ones are entombed in a reinforced Concrete 
Burial Vault.—WMarietta (Ohio) paper. 

* ok 


Hubby: “The bank has returned that 
check,” 

Wife: “‘Isn’t that splendid! What can 
we buy with it this time?’”—London An- 
swers. 

* * 

Senator Harrison said he favored bonus 
payments in order to take the bonus out 
of politics. Our guess is that it will be 
taken out of the pocketbooks of the people. 
—Lynchburg (Va.) News. 

eo 


“It is a fact that in the near future 
British scientists hope to successfully split 
the atom,” says a writer. The infinitive, 
of course, has already been shattered be- 
yond repair.— Punch (London). 

* * 


Housewife: “‘Look here, my man, why 
do. you always come to my house to beg?” 

Tramp: “Doctor’s orders, madam.” 

Housewife: ‘‘Doctor’s orders?” 

Tramp: “He told me that when I found 
food that agreed with me I should stick to 
it.””—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

“When I was a boy,” said a gray-haired 
physician, who was in a reminiscent mood, 
“T wanted to be a soldier, but my parents 
persuaded me to study medicine.” 

“Oh, well,” consoled his sympathetic 
neighbor, ‘‘such is life. Many a man with 
wholesale ambitions has to content himself 
with a retail business.’—Grit (Sydney, 
Australia). 

* * 

Case record contribution, taken from 
Tie-Lines, weekly news bulletin of the 
Essex County, N. J., ERA: 

“She was a waitress and he was a tradi- 
tional traveling salesman. Every time 
he came to see her she expected it to be 
the last, as she had had experience with 
traveling salesmen before; but after twenty 
years he married her.””—Survey. 

me 

“Pop, you know everything, don’t you!’’ 
said little Joe. 

“Some very few things in the universe 
may have escaped me,’”’ answered the 
parent modestly, “but they are hardly 
worth mentioning. What do you want 
to know?” 

“T want to know,” replied little Joe, 
“what relation an august king is to-a 
May queen.”—EHachange. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A NEW YORK LAWYER 
Says: 


“The more I think of it, 
the more it seems to me 
that a wonderful work 
has been done by the As- 
sociation on very limited 
resources during these 
last difficult years.’ 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville - 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal u* istry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn. Ave., Chicago 


Both Men and Women are Invited to the 


LAYMEN’S ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


Palm Sunday Evening, April 5, 8 p.m. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 


Sermon by REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE, D. D. 
“Religion --- the Vocation of Churchmen”’ 


Music by Men’s Chorus of King’s Chapel 
Organ Recital by Elwood Gaskill 
Service Conducted by Laymen 


$5,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 

clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers 

served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 

Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
180 Longwood Avenue -> on 


in during this campaign? 


to use for statistics during the drive.”’ 

From us in reply, Jan. 30: ‘‘We are delighted to | 
enroll the 4 further subscribers. On December 1 there 
were 4 subscribers in Montpelier. . . . Today there 
Montpelier leads the way!’’ ; 

On Feb. 2; the drive in Montpelier, Vt., was closed 
when Mrs. Blakely enclosed a check for 4 more: sub- 
scriptions—a total local increase of 350 percent. 

It is upon the Mrs. Blakelys, the workers in our 
churches, that the advance of our cause depends. 


are 14. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


Montpelier Led the Way 
From Mrs. J. W. Blakely, Jan. 28: ‘‘Could I secure 


from you the names of those in Montpelier who are 
subscribers, not including those which have been sent 


It would be useful to us 


